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that it falls into three main types: (1) case work — the intensive inves- 
tigation of individuals and families; (2) sampling — the selection for 
study of a representative portion less than the whole; and (3) complete 
enumeration, as in a government census. Attention is also given to 
several different methods followed in planning the field work of particular 
investigations and the principles involved. Part III deals with special 
problems connected with field work, more particularly the purpose and 
preparation of schedules, and the editing, classification, transcribing, 
tabulation, and interpretation of field-work data. 

There are a number of minor inaccuracies; but the book is valuable 
and will prove useful to those interested in social research, for Professor 
Chapin has added to our fund of material in a field where contributions 
are welcome — that is to say, in the matter of methods and procedures. 
Credit is due him, moreover, for the conception of the importance of a 
carefully worked-out technique in this kind of field work. 

Shelby M. Harrison 
Russell Sage Foundation 



Human Geography. By Jean Brunhes. Chicago: RandMcNally 

& Co., 1920. Pp. xvi+648. 
Principles of Human Geography. By Ellsworth Huntington 

and Sumner W. Cushing. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 

1921. Pp. xiv+430. $2.50. 
"Human geography" is another name for what Frederick Ratzel 
first made popular under the title of anthropogeography. It is an 
attempt to put our present knowledge of the relations between man 
and his geographic environment into a systematic form and to outline 
the methods and problems of further investigation. Between the works 
of Ratzel and Brunhes there are, however, some striking differences. 
Brunhes, for example, puts more emphasis upon methods and is more 
circumspect and less genial in his deductions. Ratzel, in a compara- 
tively new field, wrote extensively and expansively, throwing out gen- 
eralizations that were suggestive and prophetic, but not always justified 
by the facts. Brunhes' work is a scrupulous effort to keep the subject 
within the limits of geography, to point out the connections between 
human geography, sociology, and ethnology, but to preserve the limits 
of the different disciplines. 

The fundamental facts of human geography for Brunhes are position 
and communication between positions. These two elements are typified 
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for him by the house and the road. All permanent human habitations 
are included under the one and all forms of communication are included 
under the other. A city is a complex of the house and the road, struc- 
tures divided and connected by streets. 

Human geography thus reduces itself to an investigation of the 
manner in which the organization of life within the house, within the 
communities, i.e., village or city, and within the typical geographical 
areas (islands) is determined by geographical facts, that is to say, soil 
and water, flora and fauna, coal and other minerals. 

From the point of view of the sociologist the most interesting chap- 
ters in the book are those entitled "Beyond the Essential Facts," in 
which the writer discusses the relations between geography, ethnology, 
sociology, and history, and the last chapter entitled "The Geographic 
Spirit," in which he indicates the varied directions in which human 
geography is likely to be extended and the r61e which it is to play in the 
future in relation to the other social sciences. 

The volume by Huntington and Cushing, Principles of Human 
Geography, is something quite different. It is not concerned with 
principles of interpretation and methods of investigation but with the 
presentation of positive facts. It is a sketch of physical geography to 
which is added an interpretation of human relationship so far as they 
are determined by geographical conditions. Human Geography is an 
attempt to apply geographical methods and the geographical point of 
view to relatively new fields, a book not merely for the schoolroom but 
for the student. Principles of Human Geography, on the other hand, 
is a body of fact organized and presented for use in the classroom. 

Robert E. Park 
University of Chicago 



The Rural Community, Ancient and Modern. By Newell Leroy 
Sims. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920. Pp. 
xxiii+916. $4.50. 

Professor Sims has produced a selection of excellent readings on the 
various phases of rural community life. The text is divided into three 
parts. Part I gives illustrations of primitive, medieval, and early 
American villages and closes with a discussion of the disintegration of 
the earlier type of village community organization. Part II discusses 
types, institutions, and evolution of the modern rural community. 
Part III is devoted to the problems as illustrated by surveys made in 



